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The fault, dear Brutus, is 
not in our stars. 

But in ourselves, that we 
are underlings. 

W. Shakespeare. 
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Threepence 


Iconomic Recovery 


IN EX-ENEMY COUNTRIES 




R the First WorJd War, naive observers of contemporary history 
iv*re disillusioned by the spectacle of the victors extending 
k aid to the vanquished, whose recovery re-estabiished the keen 
don for markets which had precipitated the outbreak of 
6. The recovery of Germany made a new war inevitable, while 
mg competition of Japan in the world markets, made an eventual 
th this former ally unavoidable also. 

of recovery ... It is reasonable to 
expect an economic expansion of 
Germany which is well above the ex¬ 
pectation of certain other major 
countries.” 


vides a recrudescence of the causes 
of two wars. 


fcs nothing illustrates so 
he blind mechanisms of 
; economy (production for a 
| than the repetition of this 
I which is now revealing 


political field, the cold 
issitates an integration of 
European defence, and in 
ice German production and 
an Army are central neces- 
BBut the strengthening of 
J re-creates all the old prob- 
k France both in the sphere 
aperitive army strength 
national security, etc.) 
[competitive industry'. All 
dons of control of the in- 
anti mining areas of the 
Id the Saar once more arise, 
all the chaos in French 
emai politics, the NATO 
Ltions, delays, problems of 
and another which fill the 
aper headlines. 


Economic Recovery 
the economic field, the repeti- 
of capitalist historical patterns 
the same fatalistic sense of 


'liability and futility. 

The Temporary Council Com* 
nee of the North Atlantic Treaty 
usarion, consisting of Mr. 
verill Harriman (U.S.A.), Sir 
jwin Plowden (U.K.) and M. 
(France), recently issued a 
on the German Federal 
inemment's capacity to pay for 
crman participation in European 
tfcnce. This report contains start- 
(kg evidence of the extent to which 
ermac economy has revived and 
aavered. Since 1948, gross national 
lucuon has increased at the 
rate of 16 per cent, a year, and 
industrial production in 1951 was 
more than double that of 1948. 

The Federal Government of Ger¬ 
many has estimated a gross national 
increase of 11.4 per ccdl for 
1952-53, bm the committee re¬ 
garded this as conservative. “Al¬ 
though Lbe exceptionally high rates 
of increase of the past few years 
cannot be anna pa ted,“they write in 
their report, “it must be recognised 
that Germany is still in the stage 


A MILLION 
UNEMPLOYED 1 


VfR Alfred Rubens, M.P., ex- 
Minister of Labour, declared 
in fhe House of Commons last 
Monday that there wpuld be a 
million unemployed in Britain be¬ 
fore the end of the year. 

Obviously rather alarmed at (he 
increase Ln unemployment, the 
authorities are now claiming that it 
is not a deliberate policy to get 
workers for arms factories, although 
•hat was the declared policy of the 
last government. 


It is getting plainer that this coun¬ 
try is heading for a slump. This, of 
course, will make a war even more 


We have so far confined ourselves 
to broad trends and historical repe¬ 
titions: no moral observations are 
intended. Readers of Freedom 
in the years 1946 and 1947 will 
remember that we drew attention to 
the appalling plight of hundreds of 
thousands of German men and 
women immediately after the war. 
The recovery of German industry 
has obviously mitigated their posi¬ 
tion enormously and no one could 
regret that except the type who 
continue the hatreds of wartime in¬ 
definitely — a type, by the way which 
seems significantly more rare now 
than after 1918. The fact remains 
however that German recovery and 
the threat, potential or real, to 
British and French interests pro- 


Jnpan ami British Markets 
The renewed competition of 
Japanese industry shows the same 
pattern even more clearly. The 
Japanese Finance Minister, Hayato 
Ikeda, has attempted to mitigate 
the clash of interests by announcing 
that Japan will restrict her exports 
to the sterling area (that is, her 
competition in British markets) in 
view of the large sterling bal¬ 
ances, totalling £85,000,000, now in 
Japanese hands. Economic obser¬ 
vers, however, regard Mr. Ikeda’s 
policy as no more than a temporary 
respite in Japanese competition with 
British exports. The Observer , for 
example, wrote: “The competition 
has begun to impinge ominously, 
not only in such large staples as 
textiles and pottery, but in many 
other directions, such as sewing 
machines, veneers, plywood, ball¬ 
point pens, pearl buttons, plastic 
products, pocket knives, toys, 
vacuum flasks, and cameras. It is 
an axiom that Japan must export 
to live, and the sterling area pro¬ 
vides the largest field for her 
activities. Already American manu- 

IW*’ Continued on p. 4 


If only it were Barcelona t 


London Can Take It 


I ONDON has now had its first taste of going to work at the new 
^ fares. Monday was a day of long faces and resentful mutterings 
in the buses and tubes and it was clear that Londoners were only just 
beginning to know what had hit them. 

ten miles to go to work. Suburban- 


Although the proposal to raise 
the fares was made months ago, like 
many other things it was not taken 
seriously until it actually happened. 
Of course, proper provision had 
been made for all the responsible 
bodies to put forward their objec¬ 
tions. The London Trades Council, 
representing most of the trade 
unionists in the London area; local 
authorities; tenants* associations and 
the like were all able to put their 
points of view at the tribunal which, 
in our democratic society, im¬ 
partially decides the justice of pro¬ 
posed increases in charges by the 
transport monopoly. 

It was ail a waste of time. Backed 
up by the magic of statistics, the 
London Passenger Transport Board 
did not budge an inch. It was 
granted the right to increase fares 
all round by 20 per cent. 

But it is a queer 20 per cent, in 
most cases. The minimum fare has 
gone up from ljd. to 2d an in* 
crease of 33J per cent. The 3d. 
fare stays at 3d„ but the 4d. is 
now 5d. (25 per cent, up), 6}d. be¬ 
comes 8d., 7d. becomes 9d., ed be¬ 
comes I Id. Among the medium 
priced fares, only the 5d. which is 
now 6d. has advanced by no more 
than 20 per cent. For the iouger 
journeys the increase is much more 

a 2s. 5d. return fare on one line, 
for example, goes up to 3s. 4d., an 
advance of about 40 per cent. 

The general feeling is one of re¬ 
sentment and helplessness. “What 


ites can have more than that to 
travel, and all those thousands who 
come streaming in on the main line 
railways from what have become 
almost dormitory towns for London, 
can have to cover anything up to 
60 miles each way. 

The long travelling time is the 
price they pay—and in most cases 
are willing to pay—for living in the 
country or at the seaside. But what 
a price in cash they will have to pay 
now! The main line railways 
serving London from outside the 
London area are to put their charges 
up on May 1st to bring them in line 
with inner London rates. 


Shift Workers Suffer 


can you do. 7 is Inc common 
question. The L.P.T.U. is a mono¬ 
poly in a vast sprawling, city. One can 
live inside the London urea and have 


There are many aspects of the recent 
changes which, like everything else, dis¬ 
criminate against the poor. If he had 
£10 or more that lie did not know what 
to do with, the London worker could 
have bought a season ticket at the old 
rule a day before die increases sturted. 
Me could have saved himself £10 over 
the next year hy laying out £20 in ad¬ 
vance. Hut whut worker cun do that? 

Shift workers, loo, have hcen badly 
hit. Workers on the afternoon and 
night shifts were aide to travel ul the 
same rule as early morning workers. 
Now that is slopped and these workers 
art* doubly nil. Not only do they now 
have to pay flic regular jure, which is 
about twice the cost of a “Workman’s” 
but they now have to pay at the new 
rate. This means an increase of about 
150 per cent. I 

What protests will there be? The 
answer, ulas, will be “none”. Ihe 
I ondon Trades Council Meld an in- 
elTcctuu! march to demonstrate at l ra 
falgur Square, but the Council is so 
contaminated hy the Communists who 
dominate it, that it has lost the support 
of the runk and Hie. Apart Iroin that. 

•V Continued on p, 4 


Petrol Bombs in Korea 


BISHOP SHUTS AH EYE 


T HE horror of jellied petrol bombs is only just beginning to seep' 
into the consciousness of the intellectuals in Britain, partly as a 
result of recent revelations of correspondents in Korea. The burns, 
effected by these weapons are completely ghastly and the permanent war 
wrecks due to them must by now outnumber those produced in either 
of the two world wars. 


The High Command, however, is 
satisfied that a new type of jellied 
petrol bomb which can be accurately 
directed by aeroplane is an advance 
on the napalm bomb used mostly 
in mopping-up operations. Freedom 
has in the past drawn attention to 
the ghastliness of flame-throwers, 
and the extensions of such weapons 
in these appalling bombs shows just 
how far civilising influences affect 
contemporary warfare. 

(The fact that the newsreels show 
the effect of these weapons, not in 
practices, but in real operations— 
the writer has seen “enemy person¬ 
nel” running blazing across the 
screens of local cinemas for every 
adult and child to witness—lends 
point to the remarks which 
Freedom makes from time to time 
about the unconscious psychological 
sadism which war satisfies. It is 
plain that audiences are not im¬ 
pelled to denounce war as horrible 
and outrageous after these film 
orgies. Instead, they return not even 
shamefaced to their families. These 
things—the acceptance—should give 
us pause no less than the dreadful¬ 
ness of war itself.) 


which Dr. Barnes gave to his re¬ 
marks? By that curious distorted 
logic which seems to afflict intel¬ 
lectuals, the crimes of “one's own*’ 
side seem to exonerate the enemy- 
Dr. Barnes said that lie found it 
difficult to feel that the Communism 
which had so successfully swept 
across China should be regarded 
from our point of view as aggressive.. 

“ T wonder, he said, ‘if it is not 
more rightly to be regarded as the 
beginning of a new social develop¬ 
ment, a transformation which, in the 
end, will give to China, with its 
great and ancient civilisation, the 
leadership of human progress.’ 

“Dr. Barnes said he deplored the 
use by the Americans in Korea of 
jellied petrol weapons, which were 
becoming standard United States 
weapons for air bombing. ‘It seems 
to be even more dreadful than the: 
forms of atomic energy which were 
used in Japan,’ he said. ‘If accounts 
that one reads to-day are true, it is 
something that is an even greater 
disgrace to mankind’.” 

—The Times, 3/3/52~ 


Bishop Barnes Shuts An Eye 

There are no words strong enough 
to condemn these bombs, but one is 
grateful for any expression of con¬ 
demnation such as Bishop Barnes, 
alone among the Church hierarchy, 
recently made. 

But what is to be said of the twist 


Indict the methods used by the 
United Nations by all means, but why 
whitewash the Communists? Does Dr. 
Barnes approve the mass trials of 
“traitors” and landlords, the mass 
executions, the broadcasting of such 
things and the compulsory listening-in 
to them? Are these evidence of the 
progress of an ancient civilisation? 

What is evident is the softness, the: 
sentimentality and the intellectual spine¬ 
lessness which afflicts intellectuals up 
against the realities of the modern world. 


Should We Forgive I 


T TNTIL we finally arrive at the situa- 
■ tion prophesied by George Orwell 
in 19S4, where history will be continu¬ 
ally re-written and the evidence des¬ 
troyed, it looks as though the truth will, 
even if belatedly, prevail. Providing, of 
course, there is someone willing to make 
it public, and there are no military or 
political reasons for its suppression. 


Ten years after the First World War, 
in 1928 there appeared that remarkable 
book Falsehood in Wartime , by Arthur 
Ponsonby (Lord Ponsonby, (M.P.) in 
which he exposed countless propaganda 
lies put out by both sides. Hundreds 
of atrocity stories and photographs with 
which the British were whipped into 
righteous fury against the Hun, were 
shown in this book to be complete and 
deliberate lies. 




impressions between 1928 and 1942, If 
it is still available, it is well worth 
many times its modest price. 

A similar book of the 1939-45 war is 
yet to appear. But since we are now 
in the “forgive-our-enemies” phase, it 
will probably not be long before such a 
study is available. 

Ponsonby, however, was a pacifist and: 
had no axe to grind in producing his. 
book other than the presentation of the 
truth and the exposure of the filthy 
tactics to which the press and politicians 
descend to gather support for their 
blood-baths. 


The tales of mass rape, of C mans 
marching with Belgian babies i paled 
on their bayonets — even the Kaiser's 
famous order about the “contemptible" 
little British Army—were shown to be 
inventions for propaganda purposes, 
Ponsunby's book went through eleven 


SPAIN - EXECUTIONS 
DENIED 


REUTER message from Madrid 
1 last weekend, stales that the 
nine revolutionary syndicalists con¬ 
demned to death by a Military 
Tribunal on February 7tl\, are still 
alive. The death sentences still 
await confirmation by the Captain- 
General of Catalonia. Readers may 
recall that Freedom last week 
strongly doubted the authenticity 
of the report published in a number 
of daily papers the previous week 
that the men had been executed by 
the firing squad. 




To-day the situation is somewhat dif¬ 
ferent from that following World War L 
It is now a definite policy to whitewash 
the German Army, because of its mili¬ 
tary usefulness in the new line-up for 
the next war. Hence the "Rommel” 
film, the tolerance of the many ex- 
servicemen's organisations in Germany,, 
and the references to the honour of the 
German Army and the distinction be¬ 
tween it and the Nazis, which is all being 
put forward now in absolute contra¬ 
diction to the wartime attitude of “thee 
guiliy Germans”, “the only good Ger~ 
man is a dead one”, and the hatred" 
which was whipped up against the whole* 
German nation. 

In small ways, little bits of informa** 
tion are creeping through, giving the lie 
to some of the propaganda of the war. 
ln one of the volumes of Mr. ChurchilFs 
War Memoirs, he just casually lets fall 
the fact that, on that triumphant day of 
climax in the Battle of Britain, when we 
were told in all the papers that 183 Nazi 
planes had been brought down for the: 
loss of less than 30 of “ours”, in fact 1 
losses on both sides were about equal,, 
in the fifties'. 

That sort of falsification of figures, 
however, falls into the category oT 
“morale-lifting”. Much more vicious, 
to my mind, was the hysterical out¬ 
burst of hate which followed the bomb¬ 
ing of schools and churches. Most oi 

W" Continued on p. 4> 
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freedom 


The Authoritarian Personality - an Investigation 


-Comment- 


J ]sj | 944 , ihe American Jewish Com¬ 
mittee called a conference on reli¬ 
gions and racial prejudice. Out of lhis 
meeting of psychologists, psychiatrists, 
anthropologists and social workers came 
several research programmes. One of 
these set out to discover if there is a 
"type” of individual more prone to 
prejudice than most other people. The 
result of this monumental investigation 
by Adorno. Frenkel-Brunswik, Levinson 
and Sanford, are contained in n 1.000 
page tome entitled The Authoritarian 
Personality. Companion volumes pro¬ 
duced by other research teams engaged 
in parallel projects in this intellectual 
onslaught against prejudice arc Studies 
in Prejudice by Horkheimer and Flower- 
man. Dynamics of Prejudice, a study of 
war veterans by Bctiicheim and Janowitz, 
Anti-Semitism and Emotional Disorder, 
a psycho-analytic interpretation by 
Ackerman and Jahoda, Rehearsals for 
Destruction, an analysis of political 
anit-semiusm in Nazi Germany by 
Mussing, and Prophets of Deceit, a study 
of the techniques of the American 
agitator by Lowenlhal and Gulerman. 

In the preface to The Authoritarian 
Personality we are told, “The central 
scheme of the work is a relatively new 
concept—the rise of an anthropological 
species we cal! the authoritarian type of 
man. In contrast to the bigot of the 
older style, he seems to combine the 
ideas and skills which are typical of a 
highly industrialised society with irra¬ 
tional or anti-rational beliefs. He is at 
the same time enlightened and super¬ 
stitious, proud to be an individualist and 
in constant fear of not being like all the 
others, jealous of his independence and 
inclined to submit blindly to power and 
authority/’ 

It is the implicit hope of the authors 
that the knowledge gained by scientific 
method will eventually lead to a growth 
of a saner society. A society built on 
reason, in which irrational prejudice will 
be unable to take root because the 
society is designed to allow each indi¬ 
vidual full creative self-expression. 

ETHNO-CENTRISM 

Early in the research project, when the 
main line of attack was on the causes 
of anti-semitism, it became clear that 
this form of prejudice is not an isolated 
phenomenon. A person who dislikes 
Jews is also likely to dislike Negroes 
and other “outsiders”. This general 
attitude emerged as a definite dimension 
of personality which the team called 
ethnocentrism (and a special “instru¬ 
ment”—the E scale—was devised for 
measuring this trail). Ethnocentrism 
does not merely imply that the individual 
identifies himself with a certain ethnic 
group. Not only does the highly ethno¬ 
centric individual feel antagonistic to¬ 
wards other racial groups, but religion, 
nationality, politics, economic status, and 
any other criterion besides "gene- 
endowment", is used as an excuse for 
discrimination. Where no readily ob¬ 
servable criterion is available, one is 
invented. (The classical example of this 
was the yellow Star of David awarded 
by the Nazis to anyone who had a 
Jewish grandparent.) 

As the scope of the investigation 
broadened, further instruments had to be 
devised to measure the strength of 


FREEDOM BOOKSHOP 


Chiaroscuro Augustus John 30/- 

The painter’s “fragments of 

- autobiography”. 

Animal Farm George Orwell 1/6 

Introducing last week’s broad¬ 
cast of this parable, Stephen 
Spender described it ns “a work 
of genius” and c.iz of the 
“extremely few works written in 
our day which one can be sure 
will have a public in a hundred 
yearc' time.” 

The English Village 

Victor Bonham-Cartor 3/- 
This new Penguin includes 
photographs and drawings and 
hftfl a foreword by Dr, C. S, 

Orwin. It discusses the village 
in a practical and unsentimental 
way, as an or gun of human 
society and not c picturesque 
museum-piece. 

An Outline of Philosophy 

Bertrand Russell 15/- 
Tlic nb:th edition of this cele¬ 
brated book. 

Journal or Sex Education, 

February—March, 1952 2/6 

Includes articles on food Pro¬ 
duction and Population (from 
IRU.DOM): “Hi i Do You 

Knovj Which Life I Mom 
Valuable*’ ; /Under Prw.hy; 
and the usual Questions and 

Answers, 

Obtainable: from 

27 , RE© LION STREET, 

LONDON, W.C.I 


various other emotional factors. There 
arose the politico-economic-conservafism 
(PEC) scale and then the fncism (F) scale, 
besides (he original tmri-wmitiun M-.S) 
scale. The crux of the whole investiga¬ 
tion lies in the discovery of significant 
degrees of correlation between scores on 
the four scales. In other words, the 
individual who is unii-scmitic is likely 
also to be ethnocentric, conservative, and 
potentially (ascistic. This is not just an 
opinion based on casual observation, but 
a scientifically derived fact. 

Other less vital correlations emerged 
incidentally. Those who profess ad¬ 
herence to organised religious sects 
score higher on ethnocentrism than 
those who recognise no such allegiance. 
Higher intelligence and educational 
level is related to lower enthnocentricity. 
Early patterns of adjustment learnt in the 
family hierarchy are carried over into 
adult life. Those who experienced harsh 
discipline at home tend to have an am¬ 
bivalent submissive-aggressive attitude 
and score high on ethnoccntricity. The 
child brought up in a family atmosphere 
of tolerance, love and mutual respect is 
generally sociable in later personal 
relations outside the family. The high 
scorer on E is inclined to exploit the 
opposite sex whilst regarding sexual 
relations as a necessary evil. On the 
other hand, the low scorer has more 
insight into problems of personal ad¬ 
justment in sexual relations. Because of 
this insight the unprejudiced person is on 
better terms with himself than is the 
prejudiced individual who suffers anxiety 
from concealed conflicts. 

IMPORTANT FOR ANARCHISTS 

There is no hope of condensing 
adequately the results of five years’ work 
by this energetic team into a short article, 
but no anarchist can afTord to pass over 
the startling conclusions arrived at by 
this group of professional scientists with 
no ideological axe to grind. As the work 
progressed it became clear that the in¬ 
vestigation of prejudiced irrationality 
was leading to the discovery of n pre¬ 
valent psychological type —the authori¬ 
tarian personality. 

“The most crucial result ... is the 
demonstration of close correspondence in 
the type of approach and outlook a 
subject is likely to have in a great 
variety of areas, ranging from the most 


intimate features of family and *;ex ad¬ 
justment ... to religion and to :;oual 
and political philosophy. Thus a basic 
ally hierarchical, authoritarian, exploitive 
parent-child relationship is apt io _ carry¬ 
over inlo a power -o? ccnlcd. explosively 
dependent attitude toward ones sex 
partner and one’s God - . Convention¬ 
ality. rigidity, repressive denial, and the 
ensuing breakthrough of one's weak¬ 
nesses. fear and dependency arc but 
other aspects of the same fundamental 
personality pattern. ... On the other 
hand, there is a pattern characterised 
chiefly by affectionate, basically equal? 
larian, and permissive inter-personal 
relationships . . . Greater flexibility and 
the potentiality for more genuine 
satisfactions appear as results of this 
basic altitude. 

“It follows directly from our major 
findings that countermeasures should 
take into account the whole struetuie of 
the prejudiced outlook , . . Rational 
arguments cannot be expected to have 
deep and lasting effects upon a phenortt* 
cnon that is irrational in its essential 
nature . . . and if we should succeed in 
diverting hostility from one minority 
group wc should be prevented from 
taking satisfaction by (he knowledge that 
the hostility will now very probably be 
directed against some other group. 

“Confronted with the rigidity of the 
adult cnihnoccntrist. one turns naturally 
to the question of whether the prospects 
for healthy personality structure would 
not be greater if the proper influences 
were brought to hear earlier in the indi¬ 
vidual's life, and since the earlier the 
influence the more profound it will be, 
attention becomes incused upon child 
training. It would not be difficult, on 
the basis of lhe clinical and genetic 
studies reported in this volume, to pro¬ 
pose a grogramme which even in the 
present cultural pattern, could produce 
non-cthnoccntric personalities. All that 
is really essential is that children be 
genuinely loved and treated as individual 
humans. But nil (he features of such 
a programme would have the aspect of 
being more easily said than done . . . 
Few parents can be expected to persist 
for long in educating their children for a 
society that docs not exist. 

“The task is comparable to that of 
eliminating neurosis, or delinquency, or 


n.-iimnalwm frr .r. die u - ;d. The aeb 
lorn is one whuii leqoirrs ihu ■rfftxi* of 
ull svicmous_ \j: wv would 

jmmsI upon is that i:i council* or 
round tables where tliv proFeni ;> con 
niT i d. and aciiAn I'liinr.ad, the pwcho 
logio should Iravr \ vrvfat , j or the 
fascist potential to he d«#n c d ihou 
nuts I be an hiciv.iv m c?jpsjouy 

to sec Ule-tiM-ivcs and fo K; 'h-.-tonr!ves 
ihw memo! be achieved by uV 
laltufl Of people . .1 II 1 '; !,:noe 

whfch Mi[V r ‘d » ri d.c |Mi feindv 

that.iJfei VMMi wh.> tw. for u» vnrr power 
will h v - the last to give it up It >* 
to assume, however, that ft im¬ 

posed an the people, that n ctuiU* 
against then basic inur-n.s *ricJ 
dial when they can be made rulh jttttf 
oj tfKifvsvhex and then 1 sit nation iltri 
are capable of behaving realty lustily . 
Technique* for overcoming resistance j:t? 
veil insight], developed mainly »u ihe 
field of individual psychotherapy. can 
be improved and adopted u»t usv with 
groups and even for u*e on a mass 
tcale. 

“Although there is reason to believe 
that the preiudicrd are the bette-r re 
warded in our society as far as external 
values are concerned ill is when they 
lake short-cuts to these reward* that they 
land in prison!, we need not suppose that 
the tolerant have to wait and receive 
then rewards in heaven, us it were. 
Actually, there is good reason to believe 
that the tolerant receive more grahrua 
tion of basic needs. . . Thus wc need 
not suppose that appeal to emotion 
belongs to those who strive in the 
direction of fascism, while democraiic 
propaganda must limit itself to reason 
and restraint. If fear destructiveness are 
the major emotional sources of fascism; 
crus (creative love) belongs mainly to 
democracy.” 


Professor Sanford, the leader of the 
team—if such a team could be said to 
have a leader—is now at the Tavistock 
clinic in London, having been dismissed 
from his Chair at the University of 
California, along with several of his 
colleagues, for refusing to take the 
“loyalty” oath. Anyone who has at¬ 
tended one of his lectures in this country 
will know that the loss is America’s. 

Bob Green. 
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During ihe Cviqv. of th 
week some African 
into panic Tht w.'ild h J 
end. Allah was taking x y 
mankind. People had tried * 
through y the villages thia 
would he” all right, it was only 
ing of natural phenomena 
didn’i get iherc in time tlx 
enough of them In India 
eclipse coincided with a leligii 
crowds rushed down to baU 
sacred nvrr. The sannary n, 
manageil io pour in thousands 
of chlorine io prevent the 
cholera. Unhappily we have 
chlorine to guard against the 
the “emotional plague" from i 
are chained to the srars; we c* 
prophylactic precaution* to ni 
effect of the superstitioas faith 
ment. 

All we can do is to poml 
much better life is when people 
on their own efforts and uidgme 
by reason and experience”, and 
trust, not in their stars but in thcr 




Is Communism Necessary? 


J 


H^HE question is frequently asked: Is it 

^ necessary to discuss communism? If 
we call ourselves anarchists, is not that 
sufficient? Let us insist that every indi¬ 
vidual has the right to freedom; and that 
once gained, the economic problems will 
solve themselves. 

To us it seems that the question can¬ 
not be disposed of quite so simply. We 
must not rest content with preaching 
freedom alone, not because we do not 
care enough for it, but rather because it 
is so vital a part of our ideal that we 
cannot leave to chance whether it shall 
be built on rock or on sand—it must be 
built on rock, it must be secure; and 
even when secure, it must be guarded by 
that “eternal vigilance” which, as we arc 
truly told, is the price of its existence. 

This being so, wc cannot evade the 
question as to whether we shall advocate 
communism or individualism when 
preaching anarchism; a definite position 
must be taken up, because these two 
sides of the great problem of the future 
of society cannot be divorced, We are 
anarchists and stand for individual free¬ 
dom, but we do not intend that this 
precious thing shall remain a mere 
abstraction, as it has been with the 
poets and philosophers of the past. We 
want to make it a reahTy, bring it down 
from the stars to terra firma, so that 
man shall grasp it and make it his own. 

How can this be done? In the first 
place, there can be no solidarity in social 
life without equality. It is natural and 
ii is good in itself that men should object 
to find fallible mortals assuming superior 
positions, whclher by right of moral, 
mental or physical strength. For the 
beginning of social and economic in¬ 
equality is the beginning of exploitation 
in some shape or form. And we have 
here at least one argumcm in favour 
of communism as securing to all that 
equality of conditions which will do most 
to ensure the harmonious co-operation 
of free groups of individuals working for 
the advancement of the community and 
not for mere personal ascendancy. 

After a century of unbridled capital¬ 
ism, during which the people have been 
saturated with all the anti-social 
influences of competition with its heaven¬ 
sent message of “devil take the hind- 
rnoiT—after 6ucli an orgy of rapacious 
individualism (so-called), it rnay sound 
utopian to talk of “working for the 
advancement of the community". But 
l * 1ls l^ads to a question that some day 
will have full and fair treatment, hut 
which at present is not at all understood 
m its real significance. It may be put 
affirmatively by stating that mankind 
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never has lived without communism . All 
modern research goes to prove that from 
the earliest days of tribal communism to 
the present time the recognition of com¬ 
munal rights in various ways has never 
ceased to exist. Some of these habits 
have, C. L. Gomme states in his Village 
Community, kept in check “even the 
forces of political economy which we 
have been taught to look upon as so 
irresistible, and it is worth bearing in 
mind that some of the traditional fea¬ 
tures of the village community are not 
very far removed from the socialism of 
to-day.” 

It seems almost too obvious to point 
out that even to-day, with all the out¬ 
rages upon human equality, everyone 
from the weakest to the strongest, can 
freely use the public library, the museum, 
the picture gallery, or the park. This 
is what may be called the communism 
of everyday life, and is so much taken 
for granted that the unimaginative 
Britisher does not even pause to con¬ 
sider the principle from which it springs. 
We should just as surely have “free 
bread”, were it not that such would be 
a deadly blow at capitalist exploitation, 
and would be the beginning of the end 
of the present system. So we come 
round to the point from which we 
started: that communism protects all 
from Ihe danger of having to sell his or 
her labour-force for a wage-existence, 
which means also the sacrifice of one’s 
personal liberty, and is therefore a bar 
to anarchism. 

There are in reality two reasons why 
communism is regarded with suspicion 
by many who have a sincere desire to 
revolutionise our social life. The first is 
because communism has been used (and 
abused) by authoritarians. The second 
is that it has never been universal enough 
to bring home to mankind the immense 
and really endless advantages it affords 
in the development of individual and 
social life. 

The advocacy of communism by 
authoritarians, and their various experi¬ 
ments in that direction, have done much 
to prejudice popular feeling against that 
method of social organisation. And in 
this we anarchists have always seen a 
healthy and promising sign. It is good 
that the people should prefer the hard¬ 
ships of capitalistic competition, which 
gives them at least the liberty to choose 
their associates, rather than they should 
sacrifice all freedom for the mess of 
pottage the compulsory communism may 
afford. It is the same spirit that induces 


the poor to suffer starvation rather than 
accept the indignity of the workhouse. 

At the same time, people generally, at 
least in England, and individualist anar¬ 
chists everywhere, have too readily 
confused the real issue as to communism 
with the evils necessarily arising from 
compulsory, authoritarian organisation. 
There is no reason why this should be. 
For us, communism is only real com¬ 
munism when it is free; to enforce it 
is to destroy it. So the “individualist” 
can have his existence outside the com¬ 
mune if he chooses; but we suspect that, 
after all, like the comets, he will only 
succeed in rotating round it in an 
ellipse of extreme eccentricity. 

As to the objection of communism 
being the means for the weak to exploit 
the strong—this has arisen, as it seems 
to us, simply because communism has 
never had a full and free extension. 
Even Proudhon, in one of his analyses 
of property, falls into this error. And 
that it is an error seems beyond all 
question. For it can be seen at once that 
the division of mankind into the “strong” 
and the “weak” puts us in a false 
relation at the very beginning, since 
there are all degrees as well as all kinds 
of “weakness”. And the same with 


strength. So we may well ask ill 
desire to have such a mathematical! 
cision in apportionment of reward 
effort, how do you propose to adfo^i 
Do you not see for one thing thT 
meet the never-ending graduations | 
will arise you must expend more 
and trouble than the results will jusii^j 
And at the end of it all justice will 
be done, because it is not to be atlair 
in that direction. If the “weak” 
is free—and he mu.sf he free in an ana 
chist commune—he may find his slrengij 
in a direction where the “strong” ma 
has failed. On the other hand, if 
individual is weak in every sense- 
morally, physically and intellectually- 
are we to inflict on this unfortunate th*j 
additional hardship of a more reslricteij 
satisfaction of his needs? We then fall 
below the standard of sporting men. whr 
at least have the fairness to “handicap” 
the strong and not the weak. So finally 
we find ourselves accepting the formula] 
which so far has never been improved 
upon: “From each according to his 
ability, to each according to his needs.” 

Freedom —September 1909. 

(N.B.—Needless to sayfi, the com¬ 
munism advocated above is pot to be 
confused with the alleged communism 
of the Bolsheviks, which is at the best, 
authoritarian, and at the worst, state 
capitalism.—S.E.P.) 


OSCOW TRIALS 


TK)OKS on the Soviet system of terror 
trials are very much in vogue in 
Britain and America to-day, just as they 
were very unfashionable a few years 
ago. A newly-published book, Con¬ 

spiracy of Silence, by Alex Weiss berg 
(Hamish Hamilton, 21 /-) goes back to 
the great purge of 1936-1939 and is 
written by one of its victims. Mr. 
Weissberg is evidently an extraordinary 
man, he is described by Mr. R. H. S. 
Crossman as a tubby bon viveur by 
physique and an argumentative extrovert 
by temperament” who “was rolled, for 
nine years, through the GPU and 
Gestapo machines, only to bounce up 
after the war in Sweden—a human rub¬ 
ber ball, without a puncture”. 

He discusses particularly the pheno¬ 
menon which Western observers have 
found most puzzling—the manner in 
which the accused admit the palpably 
absurd and impossible crimes. His ex¬ 
perience coincides with lhat of Mr. Z. 
Stypulkowski which was described in the 
book Invitation to Moscow and with the 
view of Mr. Arthur Kocstlcr in his novel. 
Darkness at Noon. 

Mr. Crossman sums up this explana¬ 
tion thus: “But how is it possible to ex¬ 


tract millions of confessions without 
discovering a trace of guilt? Part of 
the explanation seems to be that the few 
surviving oppositional elements—White 
Russians and religious sectarians, for 
instance, who really were guilty of op¬ 
posing Communism—were not touched. 
The Purge concentrated on the Com¬ 
munist dlite, the most ardent supporters 
of the regime; and their philosophy ex¬ 
plicitly repudiates the individuals right 
to free speech and fair trial as a bour¬ 
geois superstition. Even Weissberg him¬ 
self, as a loyal supporter of the regime, 
did not feel that he was morally entitled 
to oppose the Purge as such, and this 
gave the GPU examiner an immense 
advantage in extracting his confessions. 
So too each of the convinced Com¬ 
munists who was arrested believed that 
Stalin had the right to liquidate him or 
to extort a fictitious confession if it was 
in the public interest to do so. In the 
whole of his three years’ experience of 
Russian prisons, Weissberg only met one 
conscientious objector, an old anarchist. 
He was able to silence his examiner by 
argument because he denied lhat an y 
State had any authority over him. Since 
a Communist could not take this funda¬ 
mentalist stand, he could not tcel that 
his personal innocence really mattered. 
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FARMER JONES 
AND THE PIGS 

[N Mein Kampf. Hitler put forward 
the view that a government can 
ike the people believe any lie— 
ivided it is big enough. Con- 
>rarv governmental practice 
iws that (the “successful war 
st Fascism" notwithstanding) 
far from repudiating this 
:rn Machiavellianism. have 
it to their hearts wuh a 
ice. In the dictatorships, in 
ila/. (be deliberate, open, di.v- 
[ for truth has been treated by 
ty in power not as a regrei- 
ikness to be glossed over 
vered up. but as a source of 
For the use of fantastic 
heal prosecutions, deliberate 
ling of prosperity where 
aod poverty prevail, and all 
has been used to create 
:urc. unreal. 1984- ish al- 
rc which has silenced oppo¬ 
se hope. 


InKrrtit 


rulm erf the West have not 
,d « cspedicni to try such 
on their own peoples, it 
it has not yet been 
y. (In fairness to comcm* 
Western rulers, one should 
■say that most of them are 
of it also, for it seems to 
a thorough grounding in 
iecucs of political Marxism— 
i rather foreign to the Anglo- 
muddhng'Lhrougb" method 
$uU prevails on both sides of 
Atlantic) Nevertheless, the 
deliberate, open untruth is 
practice to-day in the diplo- 
exchanges between govern- 
Listcnmg to George Orwell's 
Farm on the wireless this 
many reminders of topical 
3S*iur practice were forcefully 
l-s tnbule to the edge, and 
at the satire. 


For «hu now. the U.N. and 
Onxi iiiMiist aqguiiaiun. have been 
wTiag. '. over whether Russia is 
•eeeptnhir or not as a “neutral" 
power- At Anund Farm, one ot 
dw ta*Mi commandmenu wriuen 
on tfee w-sfl ot the barn was “No 

;tiwI steiij ever kill another 
a r_=Ml* But alter the triumph of 
Lot hkrfshevtii pigs, this was found 
\c rwsjfi. "No animal shall ever kill 
amrllrr animal c«uu* The 

Commuiusi Wfjtwun at Fan- 
msnjBW have no* u&tcva that 
fUama itught be agicasJ to be un- 
aocepunie “if good leawais are 
glVfg” If djpkunaUi; O janta ale 
schdooi =.» msifimi <* this, it is 
suti more fate tut them to be lr«* 
from such .opli 41 

Jr fa-, i lfie *haic ' armistice** is 
a a win' lie i'ui the U4J Che 
negotiant•<it nave is now 

ope ah cniii ti.< iT««e *lk*-<cd 

the Cf ' a'si ICh'- lUotgauoe 
a id rest thru ar.a titf i« Huai 

defer fee Ma;idy the sat.«e is Use 
-if liK (. i;it«'<. Vs,. h» file 

real! iv tfiai the stage K i*wa 
| m.-« er.{tslJ sri k»f - flh«b= 
.IMilutf i»1 U»r a»i 

Ji>r allUiMi.uritSiiiiiMit 1«*4 na** 

bringing lhe war to an enty tJcwa 

nitt> Wfti iiw• r fafii.-iua-f the means 

lor U* f frn-.iyo 


SOI tt It f .i-latiu f t * ijo-uiUt 

OA the aidiv . *1 iIh: nmn J-* -ta* -a 

kU H tiw Amen, am an* u -j 

a bold on the ( iuiwwr mainta--!. 

the) nu> wil pdn to ta-i sr.ia 
kind of V«(th KvatJui butler stale 
betwee n ihwadvo and China ujeii 
Indeed a panitwu ot Koran may be 
more wuvtictar) to them than a 
“sikvesslur tcmntwuoa of the war 
with the eflemv dtuco beck to the 
Chinese bolder- Publicists ere now 


FOREIGN COMMENTARY 


Banning and Burning the Books 


/CENSORSHIP strikes thinking people 
^ as an insult to their intelligence 
and adultncss. The idea that hooks 
must first pass through the hands of a 
group of one’s fellow beings who decide 
whether these hooks are good for one’s 
soul and for morals, is a repulsive one. 
Yet this is happening in many countries 
to-day, especially in the Catholic coun- 
tries where there is the double censorship 
of the State and the Catholic Index. 


A very Irish story is reported in the 
Hpokseller. Apparently the Irish Cen¬ 
sorship Board was criticised in strong 
terms when its supplementary estimate 
was considered by the Dai! icccntly. A 
former Minister, Mr. James Dillon, said 
that some time ago a book had been 
banned on the grounds that it was in¬ 
decent. On the same day it was 
acclaimed by the U S. Catholic Book 
Club as the book of the month. 

Mr, Dillon is reported to have said 
that the latest book by Graham Grccnc 
"was condemned in Ireland and put in 
the dustbin, but when it was pointed out 
that Mr Greene w*as a well-known 
Catholic writer it was taken out of the 
dustbin again". Such things, he said, 
were bringing the censorship of books 
into ridicule, and some means should be 
found of ensuring that they did not 
happen. 

The Minister of Justice, Mr. Gerald 
Boland, said that he did not see any 
alternative to the present Board or its 
appeal system. 

Presumably Irish people have ways 
and means of getting round this kind of 
censorship which is on distribution. 


A Terrified Magistrate 

Mr. Basil Henriques, chairman of 
East London Juvenile Court, said at 
Caxion Hall, Westminster, yesterday, 
that he was "terrified” of the results that 
would come from "that so-called pro¬ 
gressive free activiiy schools” where they 
were no repressions and no rewards. He 
said at a lunch-hour forum arranged by 
Chnsiun Action that those things were 
contrary to human nature. 

—Manchester Guardian, 27/2/52. 


Much more dangerous is when restric¬ 
tions are placed on the kind of books 
that can be published. A case is before 
the Courts in New York at present, 
which, if it ends in a victory for the 
State, will be yet another tangible piece 
of evidence of the introduction of 
fascism in America ostensibly for the 
purpose of fighting totalitarianism. 

Mr. Trachtenberg, managing director of 
Internationa! Publishers (which, judging 
by its authors is a Communist, or 
sympathetic, publishing outfit) is charged 
with violating the Smith Act by "con¬ 
spiring to publish and circulate books, 
articles, magazines and newspapers, 
advocating the principles of Marxism— 
Leninism”. This is a very dangerous 
prosecution, but one doubts whether 
many good Americans will rally to 
support the defendants in this case, or 
at least to denounce the concepts on 
which the charges arc based. And yet 
suppression of speech and a free Press 


always starts in this way. ft ends up 
with book-burning. 

And even that Nazi method of showing 
contempt for the "wrong” ideas is not 
unknown in America. We were only the 
other day reading a United Press report 
with comments by our New York con¬ 
temporary, 1'Adunata dei Ref rattan, of 
how in Sapulpa. Oklahoma, a small town 
of 13.031 inhabitants, the local Board 
of Education nominated a board of 
twelve ladies to go through all the books 
in the High School library, and remove 
those they thought unsuitable for adoles¬ 
cents (the ages of children attending the 
school range from nine to eighteen). The 
twelve good ladies found only about 
half-a-dozen books for the pyre. One 
was a history book which "gave the im¬ 
pression that it approved of socialism”; 
the others were novels which referred to 
sex problems too openly. Socialism and 
Sex were then committed to the purify¬ 
ing flames. God save America! 


Forgotten Men 


HTHE salutary effect of the Press— 
A which, unfortunately, does not offset 
its dangerous role—is shown by the case 
of a Negro. 28-year-old David Reese 
who, a local newspaper revealed, had 
been held in prison for nineteen months 
after he had been proved innocent of 
murdering a white man. The State 
Attorney ordered his immediate release 
within a few hours of the publication of 
the report. 

David Reese had been held without 
charge during that period on what the 
Sheriff, Mr. Lowman, said were the 
verbal orders of Judge Hocker, of the 
Circuit Court, as "an accessory and 
witness” in the case of another Negro 
charged with murder. The Tampa 
Tribune alleged that the Judge said when 
interviewed following the allegations, 
that he did not recall the circumstances 
of tbe case. 

That such things do not happen in 
American alone is shown by a much 
worse case, reported only a few days 
before the David Reese case, from 
Strasbourg, where Litim Mohamed, 26- 
year-old Algerian soldier accused of 
deserting his regiment in Germany and 


having shot his sergeant in a brawl, has 
been acquitted after spending seven years 
in jail. 

He had appeared before several mili¬ 
tary and civil courts during the seven 
years, but all had decided they were 
incompetent to judge his case. The 
Court that has now released him decided 
he had acted in legitimate self-defence. 

For seven long years this youth, who 
also had the misfortune to belong to the 
“inferior races”, has been dragged before 
Courts only to be locked up again when 
the Courts, afraid of their own shadows, 
would not assume the responsibility of 
taking a decision. 

Who, one is tempted to ask, arrested 
this man in the first plaqp? And who 
is responsible for taking seven years to 
find out which was the competent Court 
to try this man? 

But the most terrible reflection that 
one cannot avoid making in these two 
cases is how are such things possible in 
the second half of the 20th century—and 
on the right side of the Iron Curtain! 

Libertarian. 
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A DOCUMENT OF 
I MASS HYSTERIA 

The folloYJing article appeared in the 
News Chronicle on February \6th, under 
the title "The Hypnotic Rhythm ’:— 

T HE tiling that itruck me most forcibly about 
the procession y eater day was the hypnotic 
power of the il<nv rhythm ot the march. 

The way in which that mighty rhythm waj 
luMained along the route was uncanny. It 
caught up *J1 the diverge element* that com¬ 
posed the priKtwioo. Europeans, Africans, 
Asiatics, men from die North and South 
American Continents, men from every corner of 
the Commonwealth teemed suddenly to become 
fused. 

Hours afterwards, f can slid hear in my head 
the pulse of that march. It v.** like the steady 
throb of a giant's heart. Jr had great majesty. 
Its rhythm never faltered. Strangest of all was 
the manner in which it appeared to subdue every 
constituent of the procession to its purpose. 

The march was a magical demonstration of a 
unity that transcended the purely national unity 
elsewhere so strongly manifested yesterday. One 
saw the procession itself as almost a living 
thing, with an identity of its own in v/hich iU 
parts were submerged. It was not hard to 
imagine that, under the spell of the music and 
that mesmeric slow rhythm, there was a rare 
communion of sympathy among all these taking 
part. 

This was one of those inspired moments lifted 
out of the stream of time when everything sud¬ 
denly become* different. There uz_s no need for 
the marshalls to shepherd the procession. The 
visiting Princes, the foreign Ambassadors, the 
soldiers and civilians from abroad were all caught 
up by that haunting rhythm as surely as were 
our or An per feed y-dtsciplined Guardsmen. 

-Much of tbe power of this strange enchantment 
was due, of course, to the pulse of the bands. 
I have never known the two traditional funeral 
marches, Handel's and Chopin's, create so pro¬ 
found an emotional effect. A distinguished man 
of affairs, who has been present at all such 
State ceremonies since the funeral of Queen 
Victoria, told me he had not before experienced 
anything like the poignant thrust of emotion or 
such a mysterious sense of unity. 


SYMPTOM 

The extraordinary cult* or manifesta¬ 
tion of fan-worship (call it what you will) 
is a symptom of the modern outlook on 
entertainment. It is something the suc¬ 
cessful performer—singer, actor, comedian 
alike—must accept, suffer, and even 
encourage. 

I remember the woman who had the 
autograph of a Hollywood idol stencilled 
on the brass nameplate of her coffin. 
Sick children have been brought to an 
actor so that he might take their hand, 
and touch them, as it were, for the King’s 
Evil. —Radio Times, 29/2/52. 
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Death of a Conscript 

An J 8-year-old National Service soldier 
who told his mother, "1 hate the Army,” 
fell 25 feet through a skylight yesterday 
while police chased him on a J^ondon 
factory roof. He died within a few 
minutes. 

He was conscripted into the Royal 
Army Ordnance Corps three months 
ago Four limes he absented himself. 
'Til never go back," he told his moiher. 
But four times he was taken back to 
barracks. 

—Daily Express, 29/2/52, 


Africans Tried Under 
** Suppression of 
Communism** Act 

first Supreme Court trial under 
* Vupj^rcftRiaa of Communism Act 
of i$5u, began in Pretoria on Feb. 21, 
wl-eo two natives appeared before Justice 
kt*mi The two men arc charged with 
Section II GO of the Act 
mi mmmdni. The altegariou was that 
duiiAi the period Januar) 1. J 951 to 
FF iVM ai cm near Pretoria the 
aaoft un4anrfuh) advocated, ad- 
mcA * dflUwMM nr encouraged the 
iNpamaeag id ai»> of the ohpacU of 
4 Of «r-.) m or oax^^om 

miuirh *»* tgtmiUlrd to fun bn the 
ol *«) id Utt o* 

4 bdoif the IM4I tikcu had 

pleaded the advocate lor it* ddmee 

10 *hf MjrthilAUctoi lit* 

pi ovtfy# Uial d *3 I* .<>*? dtfKl. 

he * 4 «*J ii-v*H tki ( luas 

t* iu Vwpjffch »> 
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MfUltox urnuuuk iUa> »rli W Jroiinil 

Nj-S * itu iiMiKn. fa, 
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Neighbourhoods 


Letter from 
Germany 

pREEDOM recently published a series 
” of articles on Communities, but alas 
it seems that almost every one of them 
failed after a certain lapse of time. 
Almost all of them were agricultural 
communities, and they failed, in my 
estimation, in the first place because the 
people who started them and worked in 
them had a more or less naive con¬ 
ception of agricultural work and rural 
life, and also they lacked the necessary' 
knowledge of the obstacles they were 
liable to encounter. & 

May 1 be allowed to give my ex¬ 
periences of agricultural "Neighbour¬ 
hoods” in North-West Germany amongst 
which l grew up. These neighbourhoods 
consist of four or five neighbouring 
farms, and the families in these farms 
are bound together by mutual agreement 
to take part in each others misfortunes 
and enyoyroents. This agreement is based 
on okl customs and nobody knows when 
they were started. No state or public 
authority interferes with it, or is ever 
asked to interfere with it. and no contract 
exists between the members of such a 
neighbourhood about their obligations 
towards the other members: no member 
could bring in a law-suit if another 
member neglected his obligation* to¬ 
wards him, bui in spite of that, these 
obligations are invariably honoured. 
Even if personal antipathy exists between 


two members of such a neighbourhood, 
they never let that interfere with the 
ethics of neighbourhood. These people 
are generally avaricious, they would split 
a penny if they could, but I know of 
cases where they voluntarily suffered 
heavy monetary losses for the sake of 
the neighbourhood. If a neighbour 
should fail in his obligations, though I 
know of no such case, contempt for 
many years would be his fate. 

The obligations of the members of 
such a neighbourhood consist in mutual 
aid to a member who is struck by some 
sort of misfortune, no matter what it 
is, and include such minor objects as to 
help him in his work if he cannot do it 
himself. When a child is born, the 
women of the neighbourhood take care 
of the household and the mother, and 
when somebody dies, the neighbours take 
care of ihe body. 

Bui when there is also mutual enjoy¬ 
ment—when a wedding or some other 
feast takes place, all the neighbours are 
invited and are considered as near 
relatives of the family. 

In former times, when insurance 
against fire and lov» of cattle and crops 
did not cxivt, ihe neighbour** all helped. 
If the bou*e a any other budding were 
burnt down, they all rebuilt u and if 
cattle cx crops were lost by wm? rmv 
fortune, they helped out the owrfvr 


The neighbourhood is a circle, the 
adjoining farms of such a circle have 
their own circle: every circle is inde¬ 
pendent of the other circles and has no 
obligations towards them. The obliga¬ 
tions do not rest on persons, i on the 
farming families, but only on the farms. 
If the owner of a farm should sell it* 
he is automatically freed from the 
obligations and privileges of a neighbour, 
and the new owner of the farm comes 
automatically into these obligations and 
privileges. Yet these neighbour hoods 
exist only among the old farms, which 
are anything from one hundred to Trie 
or six hundred years old. Among the 
new farms which are less than j .hun¬ 
dred years old, it does not e\v>t. J 
This mutual help among ihe 
may be primitive, but u has lasteff tor 
centuries, and is to-day >usi as robu5t as 
ever, ' 

Willy Fritzfsxoitlr ^ 


PLEA Fqp GREEK . 
REPRIEVE 

GROUP of well-known personalities 
huve cabled General PtaaUras, the 
Greek Prune Minuter, asking tor * 
reprove ihe seven men and one 

w«.*ohO.> condemned to death for spying. 
The include C ompton Mac* 

ko»?!c\ PaUtvia Burke. Dowager Lady 
Lady LiU Montagu, Beatrix 
L terAm-i.itn firuicn, Labour 

\1 P t>» Somerset! IGsiing*. and many 
t id- utiiOtUi * and clergymen, 

IF , a r a n one find* the mieitanual 
v*e^v.K* v i the intellectuals I his list 
iru k.tjks at lead one known Gom- 
name, and It is apparent that the 
t* communist inspired This 
UkI .none makes s\ wriuairi certain 
inai ’fte Gr«k Govern-nerd xsii! dis- 
org^d it A petition liorn which Com- 
iii^ i..s wc. : fkj^idly excluded and which 
vffjsiiiscd eompieiely outside the 
i P. and Ms "inntsjcntx’ clubs’ would 
have U eater eKcel. Such petition 
iou d h 4 >e been organised by the I rec- 
d*^n IVfeftvC Committee^ had intellectual 
uon ©ot allowed it to die for 

U&i OI 

h is suicly iinre that the intellectual 
wvtfh! iciiKcd that the aims of Russia 
and the t vuumunul Parties have nothing 
whatever to do with justice or rights or 
rueicy or anything except their own ad- 
xanerment. and that they poison every 
organisation they lake part in. If for 
no other reason than to make liberal 
appeals effective. Communist influence 
should be rigidly excluded, their over¬ 
ture* flatly repcBed. 


































FREEDOM 


build it for yourself 


TV has nlwavs given us pleasure to 
i rojvrj in iKHlUxiM the efforts of 
homeless families to club together and 
huiUt houses for themselves. This is not 
inerotN tvetuisc of the romantic appeal 
of the idea to our 'pioneering spirit' or 
because uv regard is as a solution of the 
housing problem which us inseparable 
from a profit-bused economy, but be¬ 
cause we admire the spirit of people 
with enough initiative to solve their 
housing problem and because it at once 
takes then/rnn of the ignoble category 
of people to whom things happen, into 
that unfortunately smaller category of 
people who do things. It is hound to 
increase their confidence in their own 
capacity for managing their lives, it gives 
them a functional bond with I heir neigh¬ 
bours far stronger than any that links 
the anonymous residents of a municipal 
housing estate. Miss Elizabeth Dcnby, 
writing of the successfully established 
‘'build-it-yourseir' movement in Sweden 
in Ettrope Re-housed remarked: "It is 
safe to say that spirits arc not damped 
by the inconveniences suffered during the 
first period of occupation; to most 
home-builders, the reminiscences of these 
early troubles will stand out as dear 
memories of the time when we built the 
cottage'. 


The first of the post-war self-building 
groups in this country was the Brighton 
Ex-Servicemen's Housing Society which 
grew from the "Brighton Vigilantes” 
whose activity in seizing empty property 
for the homeless was one of the sparks 
which set alight the "Squatters' Move¬ 
ment*’. quite the most outstanding ex¬ 
ample of spontaneous popular direct 
action in Britain for many years. 

The Brighton society's twenty three- 
bedroom houses at Lower Bevendcan, 
are complete and occupied, and there arc 
now literally thousands of people, 
working singly or in groups. buildiDg 
or planning to build their own houses, 
io their spare time and holidays. 

The Central Housing Association, in 
Birmingham, claimed 100 affiliated 
groups at the National Federation of 
Housing Societies included 14 self-build 
groups last November. At that time in 
the Birmingham area alone there were 
28 groups, totalling 1,000 members, and 
planmng to build 500 houses by their 
own labour. 

According tp* the News Chronicle 
(19/11/51): "The most workable num¬ 
ber of members in each house-building 
group has been found to be between 20 
and 50, since each man working on the 
seneme is a potential tenant and under- 


London Can Take It 

Continued from p. 1 

there will be plemyyof mumbles and 
grumbles, but, as always, Londoners will 
grin and bear it. Herbert Morrison’s 
lamous wartime phrase, coined during 
the blitz—"London Can Take It"—will 
no doubt apply to this blitz on our 
pockets, 

The LP.T.B. workers themselves are 
embarrassed at the charges. They, of 
course, being the scapegoats ou the spot, 
have had to put up with all the com¬ 
ments and resentment. One conductor 
I spoke to told me that the officials from 
head office were actually travelling on 
the buses themselves last Sunday to 
gauge the reaction of the public. He said 
they did not introduce themselves as 
L.P.T.B. officials bui bought a ticket as 
ordinary passengers, so J asked him how 
he knew who they were. "I smelt ’em,” 
he replied. 

Too Many Olhciulb 

Bus conductors, of course, arc con¬ 
tinually snooped on by the Board’s 
narks in plain clothes who report any 
misdeed* or oversights on the worker's 
pari. And that gives a clue to one of 
the answers to the continually rising 
prices. Without here going into the 
Anarchist opposition to the wage tuod 
money system, which occupier such a 
large proportion of public transport em¬ 
ployees (300 million new bus tickets went 
into circulation last week!), u is obvious 
that a top-heavy organisation of officials 
has been built up which could be 
drastically pruned without affecting the 
efficiency of London Transport one bit. 

Before the Tones were in power they 
were calling for an independent expert 
enquiry into the possibilities of increased 
efficiency and economy in Die passenger 
transport services. Will they sot up au 
inquiry now they have the power—or arc 
they too busy preparing the war etfurt7 

In the meantime, we might regale our¬ 
selves with the memory of last years 
general strike in Barcelona, when in 
answer to the tramway company’s in¬ 
crease of 40 per ceal. on the fates every¬ 
one in Barcelona walked to work for 
a week and the company had to go back 
lo the old rates. 

But London is not Barcelona. There 
is no revoluiionary working class in¬ 
fluence big enough to deal with the 
situation. Individually, we shall no doubt 
find ways and means. Collectively and 
respectably. Londoners will take it. And 
“It" will certainly be dished out. 

Londoner 


takes to continue working until all have 
finished. The groups qualify for a sub¬ 
sidy by registering as Friendly Societies 
under (he Industrial and Provident 
Societies Act.” 

The Fort Dunlop workers building 
their first 30 houses at Solihull, claim 
that they ore more spacious and more 
well-lilted than the average municipal 
houses and because of their closer con¬ 
tact with their architect, better planned 
and designed. 


Mr, Cyril Dunn, in an article in 77ie 
Observer (24/2/52), says that the London 
and National Self-Build Housing Associ¬ 
ation now has 30 groups in the London 
area, and reports that the groups in the 
Association in London and the Central 
Association in Birmingham have com¬ 
pleted 91 houses in Birmingham, Brighton 
and Leeds, and have almost 600 under 
construction in Birmingham, Leeds, 
Manchester and Glasgow. 

He says: "Each group has about 50 
members and exists to build one house 
for each member. The central organisa¬ 
tion supplies technical help and archi¬ 


tects* drawings. A building fund is 
started. £20 to £30 from each member, 
paid either as a lump sum or in weekly 
instalments. The main finance is raised 
cither from the local authority or from 
building societies. 

"The groups form themselves into 
housing associations under the 1936 
Housing Act, which gives them official 
status. Each has a trust deed, approved 
by the Ministry, binding each member to 
his share of the work and responsibilities. 
Usually each member is bound to work, 
on his own house and those of his 
neighbours, for about two years, at 
weekends and during holidays. 

"As the houses are completed they are 
let to the members at a rent lower than 
is normally paid for a council house, and 
are allotted, as they are completed, on 
a points system. 

"The houses are not built under licence 
as private houses are, but qualify for a 
subsidy, as council; houses do. Opposi¬ 
tion to the amateur builders has come 
in the past from local authorities, who 
rejected them as “foreigners", as people 
not on the council’s own waiting list.” 


Should We Forgive I W* Continued from p. 1 


Economic Recovery «*- 


Continued from p- I 


facturers are complaining loudly 
of the many articles in which Japan 
is underselling them in America.” 
(17/2/52.) 

Lancashire textiles have already 
been elbowed out, for example, in 
East Africa where their price for 
certain articles of £4 12s. 6d. a score 
is undersold by the Japanese price 
of £3 15s. Od. British pottery firms 
are disturbed because the Australian 
Government has relaxed the pro¬ 
hibition on Japanese imports. “On 
the average a Japanese'tea or dinner 
service costs about one-third of the 
British price.” * 

“Japanese sewing-machines of good 
quality now appearing in increasing 
numbers cost £7 10s. f.o.b. Japan; 
the cheapest Singer model at present 
is priced £19 for export. 

“Japan is also exporting large 
quantities of bicycles to the Far 
East, but the demand is so great 
that British-made cycles are holding 
their own. Japanese plywood is de¬ 
livered abroad at 66s. and 80s. per 
100 ft. according to thickness, while 
British plywoods, according to 
quality, cannot be sold for less than 


126s. to 240s. Allowing for costs 
of material and labour, 115s. would 
probably be the lowest British price 
for oak veneers sold by Japan at 
80s.” 

The Turn of the Wheel 
It is apparent from aH this that 
Freedom’s frequent comments on 
the nightmarish quality of our 
world are not overstated. The 
mechanisms of capitalism, which 
fights wars terminate competition, 
only to Wild it up again, appear 
tiot simply mad, but actually im¬ 
becile. To maintain that such an 
econoa*f* is controlled is to make 
the controllers sheer lunatics. Rather 
Jis it apparent that they (and we) 
are in the grip of a mechanism 
which they do not even understand, 
let alone direct. To appeal to 
governments to “do something” or 
"to undergo a change of heart” is 
simply delusive. Such a compulsive 
mechanism can only be broken by 
a more or less conscious rejection of 
it on the part of the peoples who are 
the pawns and the sufferers from its 
appalling patterns. 


us can probably remember the sick 
anger we felt at the bombing of schools 
with teachers and children in them. 

But in a small caption under a photo¬ 
graph in the London Evening Standard 
last week (28/2/52), of children at the 
re-opening of a school in Hammersmith, 
London, the following words appeared: 

"Because of a mistake made by a 
German bomber pilot in February, 1944. 
the old Westville'School was destroyed. 

"The pilot's target should have been 
Sh Paul s School, Hammersmith, where 
Viscount Montgomery had his Second 
Front headquarters." (My italics.) 

I cannot remember any writer in the 
press at the time suggesting that this 
school was bombed by mistake. Oh no. 
it was a deliberate and cold-blooded 
attack on innocent women and children 
by a barbaric and fanatical Nazi crim¬ 
inal. Nor do 1 remember the Evening 
Standard giving its readers the informa¬ 
tion that Montgomery’s headquarters 
was in a neighbouring school, which 
probably looked very similar from the 
air. The Germans obviously knew, but 
we didn't. 

The Anarchists, we are proud to 
point out, did not fall for, or take part 
in. the atrocity propaganda on behalf of 
the State at war. Wc pointed out ail 
through the war that atrocities were be¬ 
ing committed on both sides; that war 
itself is the biggest atrocity of all and 
that it can only be waged by terror and 
by lies. 

We are now being asked by Christian 
gentlemen to "forgive our enemies . 
Those same patriots who rejoiced at the 
obliteration of Hamburg, Cologne, 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, but who 
screamed in righteous indignation at the 
bombing of English towns by the Luft¬ 
waffe, are now saying that we must show 
the Christian virtue of forgiveness, and 
release the Nazi War criminals, so that 
Germany can once more take its rightful 
place among the nations. 

But (and I am open to correction for 
scriptural knowledge is not a strong 
point of mine!) I fancy that Christ him¬ 
self asked, “Forgive them. Lord, for they 
know not what they do.” What about 
*those who did know what they were 
doing? 

The British Anarchists never blamed 
the whole German people, all the 
Itklilns or the Japanese, for the doings 
of their leaders, any more than we 
accepted responsibility for the policies of 
the British Government. But should we 
forgive those various governments , who 
knew very well what they were doing, 
knew perfectly the falsehood and deceit 
necessary for the waging of war, the stir¬ 
ring up of hate between the peoples? 

We think not. We shall neither for¬ 
give nor forget the hypocrisy and the 
brutality, the fine phrases aDd the tawdry 
reality of the war-mongering govern¬ 
ments. They are asking us now to 
forgive the Germans only because they 


ROYALISM AND STALINISM 


To show an unfelt sorrow is an office 
Which the false man does easy. 

Shakespeare. 

T HE Rcyal funeral having passed over 
very well, with only the barest 
possible noisy Royalist hooliganism in¬ 
separable from such occasions, and, after 
all, what are the few mob incidents con¬ 
cerning the man who walked down Fleet 
Slreet during the two minutes silence, 
or (he boy who refused to doff his cap 
to the proclamation, against the enor¬ 
mous number of instances where nobody 
said a word to those who went about 
their business in their usual fashion?) 
it might be interesting to take a look at 
the attitude of Stalin and his followers, 
who style themselves the Communist 
International with as much aplomb as 
the sovereign of England cheerfully holds 
od to the title of "Defender of the Faith” 
bcuowed by the Pope. 

The News Chronicle has apparently 
received letters on (he subject since 
theu columnist Mr. A J Cummings pro¬ 
tested that the Iron Curtain countries 
had tent no regrets. It would seem lo 
us a highly commendable thing if since 
he obviously believes they had no regrets 
— they had refrained from sending any, 
and even ihe noisiest Royalist must 
secretly despise the sovereign who passes 
on the messages of joy and regrets 
automatically, at the proper seasons, 
without really meaning them. 

However, such restraint was not that 
of the Iron Curtain countries. Some of 
the News Chronicle's readers wrote re¬ 
proaching them for not publishing "the 
official Soviet expressions of condolence 
on the death of King George" and Mr. 
Cummings lor not noticing the presence 
of Mr. Zarubin and satellites m the 
procession. 

‘"It must be pointed out as firmly as 
possible that the punctiliously proper 
Soviet communications had no other 
significance whatsoever- -not to liave 
done so might have been tantamount to 
breaking off official relations’.” 

— News Chronicle. 22/2/52. 
How hard for (he Soviet diplomats! 
If they misbehave, they aje in the wrong; 


and if they behave "properly”, they are 
still in the wrong! But let us see if 
they did really mean it. How can you 
tell? Shakespeare made the Earl of 
Westmorland remark: 

// that you will France win 

Then with Scotland first begin 
and no doubt he would have had him 
say to-day. 

If you Stalin's mind would learn 

First ihe C.R.'s line discern. 

The Communist Party here could quite 
easily, without causing any crisis, have 
refrained from uttering any comment. It 
might be suggested that they would fol¬ 
low the crowd. Since, however, their 
condolences on the King's death would 
not be taken very seriously, and the 
simplest course for them to adopt would 
be silence, what they did do is of great 
interest. In East London the C.P. had 
to make up its mind. Represented as it 
is on several local councils, they either 
had to boycott the whole business, or 
make a positive stand for or against. 
They made a positive slund for (borne 
out by their indignation with Mr. 
Cummings). 

Through its representation on the 
Stepney and Hackney Borough Councils, 
(he Communists were laced with motions 
expressing condolence with the Royal 
Family. “Not only did the Communist 
councillors associate themselves with the 
expressions of sorrow and sympathy, but 
they supported the greeting to Queen 
Elizabeth on her accession to the throne 
—an action which may be interpreted 
as something of a volte fare in view 
of the biller things Communists have 
said until recently about all matters 
monarchist .”—Hackney Gazette. 

This cannol be dismissed as parish- 
pump politics. Ihe Communist Party 
docs not work that way, and its coun¬ 
cillors in the East End ure not in a 
world apart from its representatives at 
headquarters here and abroad. Were 
they represented still in Parliament, there 
is no doubt whatsoever that they would 
have been taking the same line there. 
And consider this in connection with the 


want to use the Germans as well as US. 

The Anarchist message comes from 
every couniry to every country, not to 
the governments who exploit us all, but 
to the common people everywhere, " 

We cannot forgive ihe Nazis for their 
treatment of the Jews, ihe American 
State for the atom bomb on a Japan 
already asking for peace, (he Japanese j 
militarists for their Imperialist cam¬ 
paigns, the Russian Army for its beirav&li 
of Warsaw, or the British Air Force for 
its bombing of Turin mid Milan whe^ 
the Italians were in revolt. 

We cannot forgive them—-we can onlj 
forestall them in their attempts to do 
all over again. We can only- try l 
establish a union of the people of Go 
many, Britain, Russia, 'Japan, AmcricS 
and of every couniry on rhe ba J 
of recognition of the common itnen 
of all the peoples against -pll 
governments. 
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march of the “Communist” diplomats 
alongside the other heads of States, 
crowned and republican. Is it another 
volte facel Of course. And in what 
direction? To the recognition that 
Royalism and Stalinism are not in¬ 
compatible. 

At one time it would have been 
unthinkable that the Pope should be 
represented at the funeral of an English 
king; it is the recognition of compati¬ 
bility between Anglicism and Catholicism 
(in very, very recent times) that ensures 
the sovereign’s being prayed for in 
Catholic as well as Protestant churches; 
as for that matter in chapels, tabernacles, 
temples, synagogues, mosques, pagodas 
and joss-houses, which gives him as good 
a chance as any of us are likely to get. 

A few years ago it would have been 
unthinkable that Stalinism and Royalism 
should thus express its compatibility. 
But to-day we know that there is no 
reason why this should not be so. 
Stalinism is no longer "communist”. 
Royalism is no longer "feudal”. Stalin¬ 
ism can tolerate a king wiihoui power 
as much as materialist capitalism can (as 
much or us little- it can adapt itself as 
America or Britain could) while Royal¬ 
ism cannot express any opposition to 
totalitarianism, even though it reduce 
the king to a rubber-stamp, as in Italy. 
The Balkan kings might have retained 
their crowns had they not been inextric' 
ably mixed up with the totalitarian 
rivals of Stalin, and for a lime, even so, 
tome of them did try to keep the 
crowned head over a Stalinist dynasty. 
The loss of royal autocracy coincides 
with the loss of communistic equalitar- 
iani&m. 

And who can tell that after Stalin may 
not come the Bolshevik Napoleon, who 
may yet take the crown of all the Russias 
that considerations of prudency rest mined 
the aged Joseph Stalin front grasping for 
so long? Then might he lake his rightful 
pluec in the pack of kings, queens and 
knaves, while the Stalinists adapt them¬ 
selves lo one new humiliation and one 
further volte face . 

Ini crn, vi ion a list 


LONDON ANARCHIST 
GROUP 

OPEN AIR MEETINGS 

Weather Permitting 
HYDE PARK 
Every Sunday at 3.30 p.nt. 

TOWER HILL 
Every Friday at 12.45 p.m. 
MANETTE STREET 
(by Foyle's, Charing Cross Road) 
Every Saturday at 4.30 p.m. 

INDOOR MEETINGS 

at the 

PORCUPINE, Charing Cross Rd. 
(next Leicester Sq. Underground 
Station) 

Every Sunday at 7.30 p.m . 

MARCH 9—John Beresford on 

GOEBBELS AND CALCULATING 

MACHINERY 

MARCH 16—E. V. Swart on 

SOUTH AFRICA’S TREK FROM 

PROGRESS 

NORTH-EAST LONDON 

DISCUSSION MEETINGS 
IN EAST HAM 
Alternate Wednesdays 

at 7.30 

MAR. 19—S. Corio on 
MY VIEWPOINT 

Enquiries e/o Freedom Press 

LIVERPOOL 

DISCUSSION MEETINGS at 
101 Upper Parliament Street. 
Liverpool, 8 
Every Sunday at 8 p.m. 

GLASGOW 

INDOOR MEETINGS at 
Central Halls, Bath Street 
Every Sunday at / p.m. 

With John Gaffney, Frank Leech, 

■ Jane Slrachan, Eddie Shaw 
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